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Mr. LISTON. 
[With a Portrait.]} 

Aware of the difficulty necessarily at - 
tendant upon every attempt to convey 
by words alone, acorrect conception of 
an actor’s powers, itis with feelings 
of peculiar hopelessness that we enter 
upon the endeavour to do justice to 
the merits of this admirable comedian. 
So inimitably and inexpressibly droll 
is the expression of his countenance, 
and so unique are his delineations of 
character, that every one who has 
witnessed them must be aware that 
mere description ean succeed in im- 
parting but a very faint idea of their 
surpassing excellence. 

Mr. Liston is on all hands allowed 
to be one of the best performers upon 
the English Stage; and the popular 
opinion, frequently so erroneous and 
absurd, is in this instance perfectly 
eorrect. His abilities are unquestion- 
ably of the highest order; and in 
losing him, the town would lose a fund 
of amusement such as it never befor 
possessed. 

It is not, however, by versatility of 


talent that Mr. Liston is particularly : 


distinguished ; it is in the personation 
of those compounds of vulgarity, folly, 
and conceit, the Lubin Logs and 
Fogrums of the modern drama, that 
he principally excels, and here he is 
truly inimitable. Nothing that the 
Stage can produce surpasses the 
cleverness with which he portrays the 
absurdity, the ignerance and chuck- 
ling self-conceit of these amiable per- 


sonages ; his performances are per- 
fect masterpieces, all attempts at ri- 
valling which have failed most egre- 
giously. 

In parts of mere silliness, bordering 
on idiotcy, though he still maintains a 
respectable rank, he is not we think 
so pre-eminent. The utter helpless- 
ness and lack of wit, the vacancy and 
simplicity of such characters as 
Slender, and Master Stephen, are 
given with much greater effect by 
Oxberry ; but upon this point we 
shall speak more at large in our sketch 
of that actor. To expect that Liston 
should equally excel in every cast of 
parts would be requiring rather too 
much; in one line he is peerless; 
and this praise, which is searcely 
the due ofsix performers on the stage, 
may well be sufficient to satisfy bis 
ambition. 

With respect to personal appear- 
ance, Mr. Liston is certainly not 
‘‘ what the world calls handsome ;”” 
his figure, *tis true, is perfectly well 
formed, but his face is one of the 
most unaccountable ever witnessed. 
What Colley Cibber tells us of Nokes, 


that “ he searcely ever entered but he 


was saluted by a general laughter, 
which the very sight of him provoked, 
and nature could not resist,” is ex- 
actly descriptive of the sensation in- 
variably excited by the countenance 
of Liston. Perhaps this never-failing 
auxiliary has frequently caused him 
to rely too much upon its aid, and 
to neglect more legitimate and ratio- 
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nal means of gaining applause; but 
so excellent is the general style of his 
acting, that for its sake we willingly 
overlook and forgive the little neg- 
ligencies and even buffooneries in 
which he sometimes indulges. 

With the frequenters of the theatre 
Mr. Liston is an universal favourite. 
This is of course principally to be at- 
tributed to his great talents as a co~ 
median ; but perhaps the cause may 
also in some degree be traced to the 
description of characters he is ac- 
customed to personate. So delightful 


is itto poor human nature to laugh at 
and exult over the follies and misfor. 
tunes of others, that we therefrom ip. 
sensibly contract a kind of personal 
regard for their mimic representative, 
and imagine we are merely pleased 
with the performer, when in fact We 
are delighted with reflecting on our 
exemption from the weaknesses of the — 
fools he personates, and become quite 


_ enraptured with the man who thus 


agreeably reminds us of our superior 
wisdom and sagacity. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 
Tue present winter appears likely 
to constitute a memorable era in the 
annals of the Italian Opera House. 
Never do we remember a season which 
commenced so auspiciously, and never 
certainly was success better deserved. 
The Company is admirable and per- 
fect in every respect; and after 
having been so long accustomed toa 
deliciency either in the operatic or 
ballet department, it is doubly wel- 
come to seeno hiatus in either branch. 
The Opera is undoubtedly the most 
fascinating of the public amusements 
of the metropolis. All that can be 
imagined of splendour and magniii- 
cence is here realized, whilst the 
mind is gratified and the senses cap- 
tivated by the most felicitous combi. 
nation of the beauties of Poetry, 
Painting, and Music. Turning from 
the fascinalions of the Stage, the eye 
wanders with rapture over the gran- 
deur of the scene which the bouse 
When well tilled presents. We here 
behold assembled together all the 


beauty, rank, and fashion of the me- 
tropolis of the world; the most lovely > 
women in the universe are here seen — 
in all their glory ;” and the specta- 
tor, while viewing the scene before © 
him, feels his heart dilate with 
mixed gratification and rapture. It 
has wrung even from Frenchmen the 
reluctant confession that the most 
superb exhibitions of the “ great 
city” must yield the palm of su- 
periority to the Opera House of © 
London. 

We have heard, and we believe 
the assertion is correct, thatthe popu- — 
larity of the King’s Theatre this — 
season has been extremely prejudicial 
to the other houses, particularly on 
Saturday evenings, when the mana- 
gers, even after the issue of abun- | 
dance of orders, have scarcely been | 
abie to produce a respectable atten- 
dance. We should be inclined to | 
regret this circumstance, were it not © 
that it is entirely owing to theirown — 
folly that it occurs. What can be 
more ridiculous than their impotent 
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endeavours to rival the performances 
at the Opera House, instead of attract. 
ing audiences by those for which 
their theatres are intended, and in 
which alone their companies are cal- 
culated to excel? Can they, for in- 
stance, be so besotted as to imagine 
that any one who is an admirer of 
dancing will pay his money to see a 
soi-disant ballet at an English The- 
atre, in Which perhaps only one per- 
furmer of the least merit is to be found, 
when at the Opera House he can wit- 
ness a ballet in the highest perfection 
by dancers of surpassing excellence ? 
The idea is absurd, and we earnestly 
recommend the managers at once 
to relinquish the system they have 
of late so industriously pursued, of 
bringing forward certain clumsy 
productions nick-named ballets, which 
have no effeet but by comparison to 
render us more sensible of the excel- 


lence of what we are accustomed to 
see elsewhere, 


PIGARO. 

The principal subject of attention 
in the musical world during the 
past month has been this delightful 
Opera, which alter being repeatedly 
played to houses crowded to excess, 
still retains all its original attraction. 
The first performance was on Satur- 
day, February Ist. when we were in- 
troduced to Signor Ambrogetti as the 
Count. It has rarely occurred that 
in so short a space of time we have 
Witnessed the. debut of two. singers of 
such superior talents as Crivelli and 
this gentleman. His voice, naturaliy 
fine, has received every improvement 
and embellishment which art is capa- 
ble of imparting, and a more scienti- 
fic singer has seldom appeared upon 
any stage. He is, moreover, an actor 
of no mean pretensions, as all must 
admit who have seen him in this 


character. The part of Suzanne, 
lately played by Madame Vestris, has 
fallen to the lotof Madame Campo- 
rese, Whose debut we noticed briefly 
in our last number. Inferior cer- 
tainly to her predecessor in point of 
personal charms, and not perhaps so 
excellent anactress, she more than 
compensates for these deficiencies by 
her inealculable superiority in science, 
taste, and execution as a_ singer, 
She has gained most rapidly on the 
public estimation, and by many is 
thought worthy to dispute with 
Madame Fodor the claim to the 
stationof Prima Donna. Of Madame 
Fodor’s Countess, and Naldi’s Figaro, 
it is needless to speak; they are 
well known to the town, and 
every one is aware that nothing 
can be better. Madame Pasta, as 
Cherubino, is seen to more advantage 
than in any part she has hitherto 
performed. Her arch countenance 
and well-turned figure, are excellently 
adapted to the character. Upon the 
whole, it may be questioned whether 
any Opera was ever more admirably 
represented throughout, than, ‘ Fi- 
garo ;” and the crowded houses jt has 
inyariably attracted, satisfactorily 
prove, that the public have not only 
the taste to appreciate merit, but the 
liberality to reward it. 


1’AMOUR ET LA FOLIE. 

A new ballet, under the above title, 
was produced by M. Leon, on Tucs- 
day, the isth Feb. It has no par- 
ticular merit or novelty to recom- 
mend it to favour, and owes nearly all 
its attraction to the performance of 
Milanie, who never was seen to 
greater advantage. 


DRURY LANE. 
PATRICK’S RETURN. 


Oscur Byrne produced a ballet at 
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this theatre,under the above title, on 
Wednesday the Sth of Feb. It con- 
tains some pretty dancing by Miss 
Smith, and some music very tastefully 
seleeted from popular masters, and is 
upon the whole one of the best things 
of the kind we ever saw at an English 
Theatre. 


MR. JOHN COOKE. 


A gentleman of this name, from the 
Exeter theatre, made his first appear- 
ance in London, as the Duke’s servant, 
on the sth Feb. His performance 
ofthe part was by no means such as to 
render a repetition of it desirable, and 
accordingly he has never since been 
heard of. 


Mr. Boorua. 


which has of occurred 
in the theatrical world, has excited so 
strong a sensation as the circum- 
stances relative to this gentleman’s 
engagement at the twotheatres. His 
appearances and re-appearances, his 
exits and entrances, have furnished 
ample food for discussion to all the 
“lovers of the Drama” about town ; 
and for the last fortnight, nothing has 
been thought of, nothing talked of, but 
Mr. Booth. In the absence of all 
other novelty, this isa lucky oecur- 
rence for the editors of theatrical 
magazines, who would otherwise have 
been put to sad shiftsto find subjects 
whereon to exercise their critical 
sagacity. 

We shall in the first place detail as 
briefly as possible the occurrences at- 
tendant upon Mr. Booth’s engage- 
ments, and then offer a few remarks 
thereon. ‘The interest which the sub- 
ject has excited, will justify our dwell- 
ing at unusual length upon it. Mr. 
Booth it seems played once or twice 


in insignificant parts at Covent Garden 
last season, but without attracting any 
particular notice. Since this period 
he haSbeen performing at the Brighton 
and Worthing Theatres, and here his 
reputation having increased most ra- 
pidly, the Covent Garden managers 
began to suspect that in parting with 
him they had done a very silly 
thing; they therefore entered into a 
negociation with him to return to 
their theatre on triul, where he ac. 
cordingly re-appeared on Wednesday, 
February 12th. as Richard ILI. which 
he played so much to the liking of the 
audience, that the manager was called 
upon to announce the play for re- 
petition on the following evening, 
This was done, and Mr. Booth again 
performed the character with similar 
applause. He was advertised to ap- 
pear init alhbird time, when suddenly 
the town were surprised by a report 
that the Covent Garden managers, not 
being willing to allow him a_ higher 
salary than tro pounds per week, he 
had entered into an engagement with 
the Drury Lane Committee ; and this 
rumour was speedily contirmed by his 
being announced in the bills of the 
latter theatre to play Jago to Kean’s 
Othello, This uncommon occurrence 
of course excited much surprise, and 
on the evening of Monday, the 17th, 
the day on which Mr. Booth was to 
have performed Richard for the third 
time at Covent Garden, Faweett was 
ealled forward to explain the matter. 
He talked much, and very little to the 
purpose, of the generosity and muni- 
ficence of the managers; but it was 
sufficiently evident that whatever 
claims they may have to the possession 
of those estimable qualities, the benelit 
of them had not been extended in 4 
very lavish manner to Mr. Booth. On 
the 20th February our hero, pursuant 
to announcement, played Jago at 
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Prury Lane, and was to have repeated 
it on Saturdaythe 22nd, but the fates 
which govern theatrical affairs had 
ordained otherwise. Previously to the 
rising of the curtain, Mr. Rae came 
furward, and read to the audience a 
letter he had received from Mr. Booth,* 
stating that his recent exertions had so 
affected his health and spirits, that he 
was under the necessity of retiring for 
a short time into the country, and con- 
sequently could not perform that even- 
ing. This caused considerable dis- 
appointment, but there was no re- 
medy, and after much noisy discussion, 
the play was suffered to proceed, with 
Kean in Jagoand Rae in Othello. The 
next day the town was intormed by 
hand-bills issued from Drury Lane 
theatre, that this story of Mr. Booth’s 
illness was a mere despicable subter- 
fuge ; that having played Richard and 
Tage, he had now taken it into his 
head to play the fool, and bad broken 
his articles withthe Drury Lane com- 
mittee to renew his connexion with 
Covent Garden. ‘This was met by a 
co nter-statement from Covent Gar- 
den, which asserted that it was an 
established agreement between lhe two 
theatres, that when a performer had 
been in treaty for an enggement with 
the managers of the one house, the 
managers of the other were bound to 
ascertain that such treaty was com- 
pletely at an end, before they listened 
to any proposition from the said per- 
former; and hence it was inferred, 


that the Drury Lane Committee had. 


* Mr. Rae, it seems, received this 
letter at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
vet no notice of Mr. Booth’s iliness 
was posted at the doors. The mana- 
gers well knew that such an announce- 
ment wou'd materially diminish the 
amount of the evening’s receipts, and 
therefore withheld it altogether. If 
this is not obtaining money under 
false pretences, we should be glad to 
know what is. 


53. 


behaved unfairly and dishonourably 
in engaging Mr. Booth without making 
such enquiry. ‘That under these cir 
cumstances the proprietors of Covent 
Garden conceived they had a lawful 
claim*® to his services, and were about 
to take legal measures against him; 
when, through the medium of a friend 
of Mr. Booth, who saw his distress at 
having engaged himself at Drury 
Lane, their negotiation with him was 
renewed, and finally terminated on 
Saturday, February 22nd. The ad- 
dress concluded with a very senti- 
mental appeal to the town in favour of 
Mr. Booth. In the Covent Garden 
bills of Monday, he was announced 
for Rickard on the following evening. 
During the interval nothing was 
thought, talked, or heard of but Mr. 
Booth, and the universal opinion ap- 
peared to be that he had acted a most 
unuhandsome part; that he had realized 
the fable of the Dog and the Shadow, 
and the Covent Garden managers that 
of the Dog in the Manger; having 
been unwilling either to engage him 
themselves, or suffer others to do it. 
In the course of ‘Tuesday these gentry 
made a most illiberal as well as a most 
impolitic attempt to persuade the town 
that a club, called the Wolves, had 
pledged themselves to drive Booth 
from the stage ; whilst the rumour that 
his illness on the preceding Saturday 
was feigned, was contradicted by one 
James Salter, attorney, of Norton 
Falgate, who made aliidavit that Mr. 
Booth left town with him on Saturday 


+ We suspect it will require very 
skilful casutsts to prove this lawful 
claim. The Drury Lane Committee 
at the furthest have only been guilty 
of a breach of etiquette; they were 
expressly assured by Mr. Booth that 
his negotiation with the rival theatre, 
was completely at an end, and having 
then no reason to doubt his veracity, 
they took his word for the fact, without 
making further enquiry, 
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afternoon for Tettenham, that they 
remained there till the next day, and 
that during the whole of the time he 
appeared to be extremely ill. 

On Tuesday the entrances to the 
theatre were crowded at an early hour, 
and the house was completely filled 
in a few minutes afler the opening of 
the doors. Everything portended an 
approaching storm. The pit contained 
searcely a single female, and on all 
sides were to be seen groupes eagerly 
discussing the merits and demerits of 
the case. The curtain rose at the 
usual hour, and on walked Booth, 
dressed as Richard. He was saluted 
by a shout of disapprobation that 
“ rent hell’s concave,” and after re- 
maining for some time at the front of 
the stage, supplicating a hearing with 
much courteous gesture, he retired, 
and was succeeded by Fawcett, who 
met with areception equally unfavour- 
able. The piay now commenced, but 
nota single word could be heard; the 
riots and dance of the O.P. war were 
renewed wilh all their original fury, 
and ** uproar reigned triumphant.” 
The three following placards were 
successively exhibited, but without 
any effect, except that of heightening 
the tumult:—Grant silence to explain 
—Mr. Booth wishes to apologise—Can 
Englishmen condemn unkeard The 
last placard was a gross insult upon 
the audience, who hed heard, and 
were not to be persuaded from ex- 
pressing their resentment by a pitiful 
appeal to their candour, forsooth — 
The call now became general for 
Young to perform Richard; but 
though this was evidently the wish 
of a great majority of the audience, 
these servants ofthe public persevered 
in forcing Mr. Booth upon the house, 
and the play was hastily finished in 
dumb-shew before nine o’clock.— 
Never did we sec an opposition con- 


ducted with greater unanimity and 
vigour ; and a just idea of the scene 
which the theatre presented can be 
formed alone by those who witnessed 
the O. P. war in 1809. The only dif. 
ference was, that the bruisers whom. 
the managers then introduced to over. 
awe the audience, and drub_ those 
who ventured to hiss, were not pre- 
sent on this occasion. While Booth 
was on the Stage the Pittites remain- 
ed standing on the benches, assailing 
him with every species of noise which 
the human organs are capable of ut- 
tcring. Whenever he quitted the 
Stage the clamour in some degree 
subsided, and at the close of each act 
they seated themselves quietly, and 
awaited the commencement of ano- 
ther, when the storm was immediately 
renewed. The number of those who 
appeared kindly disposed towards 
him was very small, and principally 
placed in the boxes, At the con- 
clusion of the play, Mr. Booth again 
eame forward, led on by Fawcett, but 
they were obliged to retire without 
obtaining a hearing. ‘The farce of 
Killing no Murder” now com- 
menced, and the audience seemed 
disposed to hear it peaceably, when 
they were suddenly annoyed by a per- 
son from the first tier of boxes, Vo- 
ciferating “ No Booth!—No Booth!” 
All was again confusion, and Faweett 
was called upon to send round the 
peace-oflicers to remove the obnoxt- 
ous individual. All at once, however, 
this gentleman had become extremely 
tenacious of the liberty of the specs 
tator, and refused to do as he was 
desired. The rioter was accordingly 
suffered to remain, and as he had 
tired himself too much to continue 
his vociferations, the farce concluded 
Without further interruption. At the 
fall of the curtain the cry again be- 
came general for Fawcett, who allet 
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- some delay made his appearance, and 


being called upon: to produce Booth, 
stated that he had left the theatre and 
retired to rest. The spectators then 
quietly dispersed. 

We cordially congratulate our read- 
ers upon the proper spirit which the 
audience displayed on this occa- 
sion, and upon the determination 
they evinced not to sufler either the 
shuflling equivocating conduct of a 
performer, or the insolence and mean- 
ness of the managers lo escape unpu- 
nished. We trustthey will persevere in 
their resolution ; andthough we should 
be verv sorry to see Mr. Booth driven 
from the Stage, which would be in- 
flicting upon him a punishment of too 
much severity, we fully hope that no 
apology will be received from him at 
Covent Garden, but that he will be 
compelled to return to Drury Lane, 
his engagement at which theatre he 
has so grossly violated; where his 
first insult was offered to the public, 
and where alone an apology from him 
otght to be listened to. As for the 


conduet of the managers in persisting | 


to force the play upon the audience, 
the disgust it excited in our minds 
could only be exceeded by that which 
we felt while perusing their lying as- 
sertion in the papers of the next day, 
that “ a vast majority of the audience 
were in his favour.’ These gentle- 
Men appear to have totally forgotien 
the lesson they received in 1899. Their 
conduct at the outset of that business 


was as haughty and overbearing as 


at present; but let them beware, that 
ere they have coneluded this differ- 
ence with the public, they are not 
compelled to humble themselves even 
to the dust, and lick their masters’ 
feet, as they were at the eventful 
period aliuded to. As for Mr. Booth 
himself, we think he is upon the whole 
more to be pitied than censured; the 


chief force of the publie indignation 
ought to be directed against those 
grasping monopolists who have per- 
verted his mind, and after insulting 
him in the first place by the ofler ofa 
beggarly salary, have now persuaded 
him to break through engagements 
into which he had regularly and defi- 
nitively entered, 

Mr. Booth is announced in the Co- 
vent-Garden bills to repeat Rickard 
on Saturday, March 1, when the ma- 
nagers will doubtless repeat their at- 
tempt to force him on the audience, 
though in direct opposition to their 
wish. That they will gain their point, 
however, we have no fear; the spirit 
evinced on Tuesday was syich as must 
eventually succeed in bringing these 
daspots to their senses, and once more 
decide the question—whether the pub- 
lic are servants of the managers, or 
the managers the servants of the pub- 
lic. 

As for the part which some of the 
newspapers have taken on this ocea- 
sion, it is really more despicable than 
we could have expected even from 
them, We wish our readers would 
take the trouble to compare the re- 
marks of the editor of the “ Morning 
Post” on Mr. Booth’s first perform- 
ance at Covent Garden with those 
which he made on his appearance at 
Prury Lane, when it was supposed 
he was permanently engaged at that 
theatre. Mr. Booth having returned 
to Covent Garden, this very eonsist- 
ent editor has once mere changed his 
note, and it may be relied upon, that 
the tone of his remarks will continue 
to vary for and against Mr. Booth, 
just as that gentleman may perform at 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 

The allegations preferred by the 
Covent Garden managers against 
those of Drury Lane, have been sa- 
tisfactorily replied to by the latter in 
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-a Cireular, dated Feb. 25. They ut- 
terly deny the existence of any un- 
derstanding between the theatres of 


the nature deseribed by the Covent 
Garden proprietors, and express their 
determination to take no further pub- 
lic notice of any mis-statements or 
ealumnies, from whatsoever quarter 
they may come. Open war is thus de- 
elared between the rival houses. 

‘The proprietor of the Coal-Hole 
public-house, al which the Wolf-Clud 


-used to assemble, has also pebiisheda 
-deelaration, in which he offers to 


make oath, that the said Club have 


not. met at his house for several 


months; and that, during the time 
they did so, it was for a very different 
purpose from what has been imputed 


to them. 


Since writing the above we have 
seen two more “ Addresses to the 
Public ;” one of themtrom Mr. Booth, 


-and the other from the Proprietors of 


Covent Garden Theatre. Mr. Booth 
makes an earnest appeal to the gene- 
rosity of the town,to rescue him from 
the dilemma in which his imprudence 
has placed him, and solicits them to 
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suspend their opinion until the ques. 
tion is deeided in a Court of Law, 
This we think is fair enough, provided 
Mr. Booth in the mean time refrains 
from the attempt to perform upon 
either stage, and engages to make q 
proper apology to those whom he has 
insulted. The Address from the Co. 
vent Garden Proprietors is a most con- 


_temptible production, remarkable only 


for its abuse of the Drury Lane Mana. 
gers, Whom it styles an “ Amateur 
Theatrical Sub-Committee,” Ke. &e, 
Such silly railing plainly discovers the 
weakness of their cause, and is altoge- 
thes unworthy of notice. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
AURORA. 
Mr. Noble, the Ballet Master at 
this theatre, produced a new Ballet 
on the 7th Feb. called ‘* Aurora, or, 
the Flight of Zephyr.” It bears a 
close resemblance to that beautiful 
composition, called “ Sephyr In- 
constant.” .Noble, Luppino, and the 
Dennetts,are the principal performers, 
and fill the interval between the play 
and the farce very pleasantly. 


rohinctal Mrama. 


Dublin. —Braham performing 
here with great eclat, but a terrible 
feud has broken out between his admi- 
rers and those of Phillips. Conway, 
Mrs. Glover, Miss L. Kelly, and 
Miss Griglietti are also among the 
members of the company. Conway 
played Oukley on the izth February, 
Mrs. Glover’s benefit night ; and on 
the 13th appeared for the first time in 
Bertram. “ Guy Mannering” has 
been brought out with great effect. 


J . R. 
Norwich.—Mathews has lately been 


engaged here for a few nights, and 
was wonderfully attractive. Ile was 
succeeded by Miss Kelly, who con- 
cluded her engagement by playing 
Lady Bell, “ Know your own Mind;” 
Harriet, ‘Is he Jealous?” and Clara, 
“ Matrimony.” She was supported 
in her several parts by Mr. Vining. 
A uew pantomime, called Magic and 


Fun” was produced February 4, with | 


a Columbine from Lisbon. 


TABOR. 


Canterbury.—Mrs. Mardyn_ bas 
paid us a visit, and highly delighted 
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every one by her beauty and vivacity. 
De Camp is the acting-manager, and 
affects versatility! His chief talent 
seems to be speechifying, for he fa- 
voured us with one of half an hour’s 


length the other evening on the subject 
of establishing what is termed a_fa- 
shionable night. 


Ww. D. F. 


Rebiclv of Books. 


Le Telescope Dramatique ; ou, Revue 
Generale de Spectacles de Londres 
et de’Paris. Nos. 1, 2, and 3.—1s, 
6d. each. London, 1817. 


This is a publication upon a plan 
entirely novel, being intended to con- 
tain descriptions in the French lan- 
guage of the performances at the whole 
ot the Theatres of London and Paris, 
and is published on the Ist and 15th of 
each month. ‘Phe criticisms in the 
numbers already published evince 
much taste and: candour, and will prove 
highly amusing to the English reader, 
as well as-to the Dangles on the other 
side the water. We heartily wishthe 
editor success 


Actors and Editors, a Poem; by an 
Under Graduate. London—sold by. 
Sherwood and Co. 1817. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Of all the satirical pictures ‘of the 


Stage and its professors which the 
success of the ‘* Rosciad” has drawn 
forth during the last fifty years, how 
few have attained to much. celebrity, 
or are at present known: to. any but 
dramatic collectors and amateurs. 
The “ Thespis” of Kelly, though 
containing some good passages, and, 
we believe some just criticism, is upon 
Vol. I. 


the whole insufferably tedious; and 
the doggrel of Pasquin has long since 
shared the fate ofits author, and sunk 
for ever into merited neglect and ob- 
livion. Fhe last publication of the 
kind of any value was a short poem 
called the ** Thespiad,” published by 
Stockdale in 1809, and deserving much 
praise, as well for the justice of its 
strictures, as the correctness of its 
versification. Since this period we 
believe nothing of the sort has ap- 
peared, with the exception of a des- 
picable thing published last summer, 
by one Phippen, called “ The Stage 
in 1816,” and the players liave accor- 
dingly rested in peaee, till their slum- 
bers were broken, and their deficien- 
cies attempted to be made manifest, 
by the production of the poem before 
us. 


The apparent, and indeed the pro- 
fessed object of this work is to destroy 
the reputation and popularity of Mr. 
Kean, whom it attacks in ne very 
ceremonious terms. We, however, 
much doubt whether the author has 
adapted a course at all calculated to 
produce the end he has in view; for 
though Mr. Kean is perhaps as far 
from being faultless as any actor that 
ever existed, yet it is certainly not 
by indiscriminately abusing him in 
every part he performs, that he is te 
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be proved a blockhead, or his hold 
upon the public favour is to be 
weakened. 

The poem is prefaced by the old 
story. The writer, we are informed, 
commenced it one morning while at 
breakfast; and a portion of it being 
seen by “ a friend,” who professed 
the utmost admiration of its beauties, 
and earnestly recommended its com- 
pletion, the author was induced, good 
easy soul, to comply with his friend’s 
wishes. 

What however could possibly induce 
the Under Graduate to fancy himself 
§ poet, we are utterly at a loss to con- 
jecture. He has Jiterally not a single 
claim to be ranked above the merest 
scribblers of doggrel with whom the 
town abounds ; and his lines, some- 
times scurrilous, and always prosaic, 
are frequently so obscure, that with 
our utmost pains we are unable to 
comprehend their drift. It is hardly 
fair to condemn without adducing some 
proof that our censure is called for, 
and we shall accordingly enable our 
readers to form an opinion of the jus- 
tice of these strictures, by laying 
before them two or three specimens of 
our author’s talents for satire, poetry, 
and criticism. Our copy of his work 
lies open at p. 16, from whence we 


transcribe the first passage which pre- 
sents itself, 


“ Last scene of Richard, is the glori- 
ous treat, 


*“« For then we see the noted, brob- 
bing feat. 


“ First Richmond comes, sustained 
by doughty Rae, 

** Now slow sententious, then in clut- 
tering way, 

** Two words are slow, then follow 
three words quick, 


* As if the Actor were in grief or 
Sick ; 
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‘¢ Like measur’d spondees, ere the 
dactyl comes, 

‘¢ Till Shakspeare’s lines are made g 
beat of drums.” 


Leaving the meaning of these lines 
for time and the curious to construe, 
as Francis Moore, Physician, expres. 
ses it, we shall take a few more from 
the next page :— 


‘¢ Then follows Kean, like Smithtield 
Drover sent, 

‘© He raves, he croaks, he storms, till 
voice quite spent 

“ In fat gin tone, young Richmond’s 
arm he braves, | 

“ Pray is it Richard, or a maniac 
raves? 

“ His friends confess this fact, yet 
think it vretty, 


So tis were he to bawl—* Yacoach 
City.’” 


Good heavens! and is it credible 
thatany man could be found so su- 
premely silly as to put forth such lines 
as these to the world under the im- 
pression that they were satire! What 
in the name of patience, we would 
ask, does the passage mean? Is it 
poetry? Is it criticism? Is it com- 
mon sense? These queries we feel 
assured will universally be answered 
in the negative, and the ridicule which 
the author has attempted to excite 


against Kean will recoil with tenfold 
force upon himself. 


Itis needless to continue our quota- 
tions. The extracts we have already 
given, We can assure our readers, are 
very fair samples of the general cha- 
racter of the poem, and it is only in 
one or two instances that the author 
rises somewhat beyond his usual dul- 
ness, as in his remarks on Kemble and 
Elliston, but even here he does not 
aitain to mediocrity. His prose at- 
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tempts in the form of Notes are not 
much happier, and his dabbling in 
Latin quotations most strikingly un- 
fortunate. In fact it is plainly enough 
to be seen that he has been quoting 
from a language of which he is totally 
ignorant. Some friend (the one per- 
haps who advised the composition of 
the poem,) has furnished him with 
passages from Horace and Juvenal to 
decorate his title-page, but these are 
both incorrectly printed, and though 
the work abounds with gross typogra- 
phical blunders, it is evident that those 
in tke title-page must have arisen from 
sheer ignorance. These, however, 
are the only instances in which he has 
ventured out of his depth; in the use 
of common-place quotations he is 
more at home, and accordingly we 
have Auri sacra fames—Ad libitum— 
De qustibus non est disputandum—Ex 
uno disce omnes—O tempora! O 
mores!—Servum pecus—and Risum 
teneatis, all very correctly given. It 
must be admitted that such shreds and 
bits are somewhat trite and puerile, 
but they nevertheless redound greatly 
to an author’s credit, more especially 
in the eyes of those simple gentry who 
are not aware of the existence of a 
certain convenient work called ‘ A 
Dictionary of Quotations ;’? and that 
to sport passages from the Latin lan- 
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guage it is by no means necessary to 
understand one word of it. 

We must here quit the subject of 
this very worthless publication, upon 
which we have already bestowed more 
attention than it deserves. With re” 
spect to the strictures on the per- 
formers, Kean and Rae excepted, we 
are inclined to accede to their correct- 
ness, asfar as they go, but they are in 
general extremely superficial. It 
evinces no particular powers of dis- 
cernment to be aware that Terry in 
tragedy croaks and drawls abominably ; 
that C. Kemble is often lazy and list- 
less; or that Jones is always in a 
bustle. Such peculiarities it is re- 
markably easy to discover and point 
out; but it requires rather keener 
powers of discrimination to entitle a 
man to assume the office of critic, and 
something still more to qualify him for 
a satirist and-poet. We again, in a 
spirit of perfect friendliness and sin- 
cerity, advise the author to pursue no 
further an undertaking for which he 
is evidently wholly unqualified ; and 
relinquishing his attempt to reform 
actors and editors by the force of 
satire and ridicule, adopt some em- 
ploymenttikely to prove more suitable 
to his contracted abilities, as well as 
more beneficial to his interest. 


The* Slave, an Opera’ in three Acts, 
composed by H.R. Bisnop. 


DING AND Co."Soho Square. 15s. 


The introduction to the Overture, 
is replete with scientific modulation, 
interspersed with solos for the dif- 
ferent windinstruments. Then follow 
Indian, Scotch, and Irish Airs, ex~- 
ceedingly well arranged. 


The Piece opens with a glee for 
five voices, Blew gentle Gales; “a. 
composition werthy any master in 
any age. 

My native Highland Home, sung 
by Sinclair, is a very characteristic 
song; and Mr. B. has done ample 
justice to the words, which are very 
well written. 
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The Mocking Bird, beautifully sung 
by that bewitching ‘enslaver Miss Ste- 
phens. The obligato flute accompa- 
niment is very eflective ; we have only 
one objection to this song—and that 
is—the words “ Pretty mocking bird” 
are too often repeated, and in some 
places so much so, that the singer has 
no opportunity to take breath? but 
sung and accompanied as it is at 
Covent Garden, every body must ad- 
mire it. 

A Grand Finale—to the first Act— 
by Bishop and Boieldieu—We will 
venture to assert, that in no place in 
Europe was ever produced a more 
effective Finale than the one hefore 
us—the whole vocal strength of the 
company is employed—the voices as- 
cending by semitones at the words 
And Death to every Foe, while the 
Instruments accompany in unison, and 
at the end of the passage the Gong is 
struck. It istruly grand,and would not 
disgrace even a Mozart. 

In Joyful Peace disarming, a Duet 
by Miss Stephens and Mr. Sinclair. 
We recollect this Duet, with other 
words in the “ Maidof the Mill.”— 
Itis avery elegant composition, and 
will please in the concert room as well 
25 on the stage. | 


Wellington! Sung by Duruset, 
This is very much in the style of 
“¢ Abercrombie”’ but we fear will never 
become so popular : the words Up Lads 
and at ’em might have come very well 
from the Illustrious Wellington in the 
Field of Battle— but they don’t sing 
well. 

Pity the Sluve. To those who have 
heard Miss Stephens sing this ballad 
we nced say nothing—but to those who 
have not—we may, without fear of 
being contradicted, say that they have 
lost one of the greatest treats imagi- 
nable—the most fastidious must melt 
when he hears her sing the burden. 

Oh Pity—Her looks, her manner; 
and above all her mellifluous notes 
were enough to ‘soften Rocks”—The 
sostenuto accompaniments, judicious- 
ly given to the wind Instruments, add 
greatly to the beauty of this song ; and 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it 
one of the most interesting Ballad, 
that the stage can boast of. On the 
whole, we consider the “ Slave’’ high- 
ly creditable to Mr. Bishop’s talents, 
and it is but justice to the Publishers 
to say, that it is brought out very 
correctly and elegantly, 

MINIM. 


SMiscellancous Articles. 


THE REFLECTOR—No. 3. 


Polonius, What do you read, My Lord? 
Hamlet. Words, Words. Words! 
Polonius. What is the matter? 


Hamlet. 


When we reflect upon the numbers 
ofnew publications which daily issue 


from the press, and perceive the ad- 
vertisements which crowd the newWs- 
papers, making known * Books this 
day published,” we must surely ac- 
knowledge that this is a literary age- 
When there are so many writers, itis 
natural to suppose that there are 4 
corresponding number of readers. 
The delight of seeing one’s name in 
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print is great, but this would subside, 
if we ceased to hope that others would 
see italso. The youth who sees his 
first “ Sonnet to a dew:drop” inserted 
in the Poet’s Corner of a newspaper, 
feels as much anxiety and gratitica- 
tion as the author who publishes his 
quarto volume, he indulges in all 
the pleasing reveries of self-approba- 
tion, he peruses and re-peruses every 
stanza, and fondly imagines that at 
least half the world are employed in 
the same manner; and whilst he glan- 
ces at the fictitious signature which 
he has placed at the bottom, he pic- 
tures to himself the numerous anxious 
enquiries which will doubtless be 
made after the unknown genius who 
Jurks under the indefinite title of 
A. B. or C. These feelings cannot be 
understood by these who never de- 
sired to see their names in print, ex- 
cept on the surface of a Visiting- 
card, but they are perfectly familiar 
tu every one who has possessed, or 
fancied that he possessed a gleam of 
poetic inspiration, and has diligently 
rhymed love and dove, heart and dart. 
The prefaces which have been prefix- 
ed to books of poetry from time imme- 
~morial, would fain persuade us that 
authors have a very mean opinion of 
their own productions; and that the 
partiality of friends bas alone induced 
them to make their appearance in pub- 
lic; but this coyness is all atfectation. 
A man who thought he had written 
bad verses, weuld naturally keep 
them to himself. An actor who was 
conscious that he possessed no one 
requisite for the stage, would be a 
madman were he to brave the disap- 
probation of the public. When he 
can make up his mind to the risk ofa 
first appearance, it is a proof that his 
hopes of success far exceed his fears of 
failure. In the same manner, when 
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an author takes his productions from 
his portfolio, and prints them, we 
may naturally infer that he possesses 
some little consciousness of their 
merit, and that he has “ a longing 
after immortality.” Who would under- 
take a long voyage with the certainty 
ofbeing shipwrecked? and who would 
brave the storms and quicksands of 
literature, the taunts of critics and re- 
viewers, and the disappointment of 
ridicule or total neglect ; if they were 
not encouraged by the bright perspec- 
tive of popularity and a “ Second 
Edition.”—It appears that critics in- 
crease and multiply in proportion to 
the number of authors ;—the vultures 
and the victims are equally numerous ; 
and this is not remarkable, for 
“ where the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together.”—From 
these an author is not to expect the 
partiality, or even the forbearance of 
friendship ; their opinion of the work 
is not biassed by a previous regard for 
the writer, and they have no private 
reasons for extenuating its defects. 
Their sole aim in reading the book is 
to fill three or four pages of their ma- 
gazine with remarks on its construc- 
tion.—When a poem is handed round 
in a circle of friends, each is predis- 
posed to admire its beauties, and this 
predisposition renders them blind to its 
imperfections, and even when errors 
are too apparent not to be seen, they 
would not hurt\the author’s feelings by 
pointing them out. Critics however 


~ have no such reasons for forbearance. 


They sit down deliberately to examine 
the pretensions of the poet. They 
weigh his arguments with the nicest 
scrutiny, and carefully measure his 
metres with their critical compasses. 
—I have heard that at this time there 
are upwards of thirty periodical 
works which include criticisms on 
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new publications. When so many 
atec| traps and spring guns surround 
the tree of knowledge, that man must 
be fortunate indeed who succeeds in 
gathering the fruit, without entangling 
himself in some of them. 

Among the new-born babes of lite- 
rature which are constantly claiming 
the fostering protection ofthe public, 
the first, atleast in quantity, are No- 
vels. These though they meet with 
numerous admirers are by some utter- 
ly despised and condemned. They 
have been pronounced dull, stupid, 
profane, immoral, and unlit to be pe- 
rused by young or old, male or female ; 
yet still they are written, and. still 
they are read. Were they as badas 
some people assert, their existence 
and increase would be actually a na- 
tional calamity; it has been said that 
they poison the morals of the young, 
and unlit them for the duties and 
pleasures of real life; how seriously 
alarming then must be ihe reflection 
that at this time they are as much 
read as ever, and that the young 
constitute the majority of their rea- 
ders. Novelists must therefore surely 
be considered as immoral characters, 
and as persons to be avoided and de- 
spised by every good christian :—yet 
before we consign them to perdition, 
let us endeavour to ascertain how far 
they are deserving of such a doom.— 
There have been instances where 
Whole communities have been sean- 
dalized by the conduct of worthless 
individuals ; and IT believe this is the 
case in the present instance. Bad 
Novels have too often beeu published ; 
—but to believe that a Novel must be 
vile trash because it is a Novel, would 
he as ridiculous as to suppose that a 
sermon must he good because it bears 
a good title. 

The best things become prejudicial 
when practised to excess, and I be- 


lieve the warmest advocates for No, 
vels, would blame their being reag 
constantly and exclusively. Light 
reading is to be considered an amuse. 
ment for leisure hours, and secondary 
to graver and more important studies, 
It would be rather silly to give up 
puddings and pies merely because they 
are not beef or mutton. Strange asit 
may appear, I believe we imbibe a 
taste fur these productions in our 
nursery, and that the books in which 
we learn to spell, and put words to. 
gether, are little novels in embryo, 
“ Jack the Giant Killer,’ “ The 
Seven Champions,” “ Mother Goose,” 
“ Sandford and Merton,” and fairy 
tales of every description are actually 
novels and romances for children; 
and as books read at an early age com- 
monly make a lasting impression on 
the mind, these are certainly calcu- 
lated to give us a taste for works of 
imagination. Novels should not be 
read indiscriminately. When young 
ladies send to the proprietor of a cit: 
culating library requesting him to 
send them ‘* something new,” or 
“ something which they have not 
read,” they rely entirely on the man’s 
judgment, or want of judgment, and 
probably he sends them the first which 
comes to hand, without himself know- 
ing a syllable of its contents: this is 
surely placing rather too much reliance 
on the diseretion of a person of whom 
they know nothing ; it is this thouglit- 
less and injudicious practice which is 
productive of evil, and not the general 
character of the superior class of 
novels. In every department of litera- 
ture a careful selection should be 
made, yet many novel readers appeat 
satisfied to take the run of a book- 
seller’s catalogue. These will inevita- 
bly discover a superabundance of 
weeds, but those who read novels 
moderately and judiciously will find 
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many harmless. This alone is a nega- 
tive praise, and whilst the list of mo- 
dern novelists is graced with the names 
of so many men and women of talent, 
taste, and elegance, We may salely add 
that many will be found which are 
entertaining and instructive. 
TUOMAS. 


CROSS READINGS. 


By private letters from Paris, we 
learn that Majesty Louis 
is as ladies wish to be, who love 
their Lords. 

It is said that Mr. Murray has given 
Lord Byron 4000 guineas, for the 
copy-right of his—— Lines to Mr. 
Richard Turner, on his incomparable 
blacking. 

An entirely new farce called Ho- 
nesty,” is to be performed in Suffolk, 
by the gentlemen of The Lawyer’s 
Club Members wanting charac. 
ters may be accomodated by applying 
at the bar of the Angel Inn, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

Letters from South America an- 
nounce that the Insurgents aller three 
hours’ hard lighting had succeeded in 
taking six large boxes of Hick- 
man’s Diuretic Pills 

We have authority to state that the 
Lord Mayor wiskes fur a silu- 
ation as wet nurse ip a regular family, 
Where a fvotman is kept. 

This day is published, Nu. 54, of 
The Theatrical Inquisitor, and 
Mouthly Mirror. The Jugglers 
still continne to perform their decep- 
tions in Pall Mall.—Admittance 2s. 6d. 

Itis said that a plan to undermine 
the constitudion has been devised —— 
by several Doctors of medical cele- 
brity, 

The Weekly sale of Cobbett’s Regis- 
ser exceeding twenty thousand 


Dr. Reid begs leave to announce that 
his establishment for the reception of 
insane and mischievous persons, will 
shortly be re-opened with consider- 
able enlargements. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex opened the ball with a 
person living in an airy situation, 
who wishes for one or two families?’ 
washing. 


February 12, 1817. Quiz. 


BYRON v ELGIN. 
For the British Stage. 


Well does the Scripture say—“ thou 
iiypocrite, first pull out the beam that 
is in thine own eye, and then thou 
shalt see clearly to pull out the mote 
which is in thy brother’s eye.”—Pity 
it is, however, that this admirable pre- 
cept is so little attended to. We can 
none of us have forgotten the fuss Lord 
Byron made, in the Notes to the first 
part of his “ Childe Harold,” about 
Lord Elgin’s removal of the statues 
from Athens. What abuse did he not 
Javish on him.— Paltry and contemp- 
tible antiquarian’— Dastardly de- 
vastator’—** Modern Pict”—were the 
mildest appellations which the nob!e 
poet made use of upon the occasion, 
and this silly railing was eagerly 
echoed by the “ common cry of curs,” 
who are always ready to adopt opi- 
‘nions at second-hand, and yelp, and 
snarl, and most slavishly reiterate 
whatsoever may be advanced by higher 
spirits.—It was to no purpose that 
Lord Elgin and his friends clearly de- 
monstrated that the removal of the 
statues was the only method by which 
they could be rescued from almost im- 

mediate destruction ; that the Turks 
would in a short time have potnded 
them into mortar, as they had done 
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innumerable others ; and that even had 

they escaped this ignoble fate, the 
French Consul would undoubtedly 
have secured them for his own coun- 
try. These, and other representations, 
were received with ridicule and con- 
tempt, and every epithet which the 
vocabulary of abuse can furnish has 
since been incessantly applied to Lord 
Elgin and his coadjutors.—It turns 
out, however, that much as Lord 
Byron may dislike the principle upon 
which Lord Elgin defends his pre- 
eeedings, when it is acted upon by 
others, he can to suit his own con- 
venience, wholly overlook the “ sacri- 
lege” of such aets, and bear off “ sa- 
cred relics” in triumph, with quite as 
little compunction as Lord Elgin him- 
self. He has thought fit to put this 
on record, in a note on the canto of 
Childe Harold” lately published, of 
which the following is an extract : 

*“€ The chapel (at Morat) is destroy- 
ed, and the pyramid of bones dimi- 
nished to a small number by the 
Burgundian Legion in the service 
of France, who anxiously effaced this 
record of their ancestors’ less suc- 
cessful invasions——Of these relics I 
ventured to bring away as much as 
may have made the quarter of a 
hero, for which the sole excuse is, 
that if I had not, the neat passer 
miyht have perverted them te worse uses 


thun the careful preservation I intend 
Sor them.” 


Ts not the excuse whieh Lord Byron 
here offers for his proceedings of pre- 
cwely the same nature as that which 
Was pleaded by Lord Elgin? It is— 
and though the one may have carried 
away a whole fleet-load of Sculptures, 
and the other only the jaw-bone of a 
hero, still the prineiple of the thing 
remaing the same; and if any odium 
really attaches to such actions, let the 
noble lords by all means make an 


equal division of it. The old. distich 

was never more applicable than o on the 

present occasion; 

The faults of our neighbours yii) 
freedom we blame, 

Yet tax not ourselves, tho’ we prac. 
tise the same.” 


OTWAY ILLUSTRATED, 

To the Editor of the British Stage, 

SIR, 

If you think the following explana- 
tion of a passage which” ogcurs in 
Otway’s “ Venice Preserved” worthy 
ofaplace in your ‘work as a Companion 
to “ Shakspearian Comments Extra- 
ordinary” I beg you will oblige me 
by inserting it: 

In Act ist, scene 1st, Jaffier says (in 
reply to Pierre’s question —“ At 
twelve ?’’) 

At any hour ; my plagues will keep 
me waking.” 

By the word “ plagues ” I should 
suppose he means Belvidera and his 
child, as probably their poverty obliged 
them to lie three in a Bed ;—if indeed 
the © filthy dungeon — villains,” 
Pierre speaks of just before, had lett 


them one to lie upen. 
J. 0. 


SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CH! 
RACTERS. 


(To be resumed occasionally) 


Mr. JAMESON. 


In the series of sketches of Public 
Characters of which the present arti- 
cle forms the commencement, 
endeavour will be made to describe 
succinctly and correctly the prom'- 
nent characteristics of the ous 
authors ef the day; and to poist ov 
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with impartiality their errors and their 
excellences. The nature of the work 
in which these Sketches are to appear 
will of course particularly direct my 
attention to those who have devoted 
themselves to dramatic composition, 
and I accordingly commence with a 
gentleman whom I am decidedly in- 
clined to consider the Drama’s best 
hope. 


The paucity of writers for the Stage 
of any remarkable merit, during the 
present century, is a fact of such noto- 
riety that it must be entirely needless 
to insist upon it here ; nor shall I pre- 
tend to offer any explanation of the 
causes which have given rise to this 
dearth of excellence. It belongs not 
to my present purpose to enquire whe- 
ther, as has so often been asserted, it 
is to be attributed to the immense size 
of our theatres, the undue partiality 
of the managers, or to areal want of 
talent in the present generation ; it is 
sufficient that it does exist—the why 
and the wherefore [leave to more able 
writers to determine. 


In such a posture of affairs, it is 
consolatory to reflect that we are not 
entirely bereft of dramatists of ability, 
and to this honourable appellation Mr. 
Jameson is undoubtedly entitled. 
That he may with the utmost justice, 
and in fact without assuming to him- 
self any very astonishing merit, claim 
to be ranked amongst the foremost of 


the dramatists of the day, will not I 


imagine be denied by any one who is 
acquainted with his productions ; and 
it will indeedbe somewhat difficult to 
name a writer with equal pretensions 
to such a distinction. Colman ap- 
pears to * sleep the sleep of those 
that dream not.” Kenny, after ex- 
citing expectations which were never 
realized, has sunk into a vamper of 
French melo-dramas, and as for the 
Vol. I, 


rest of the tribe, the Pococks and the 
Reynolds, ofthe day, it would be a libel 
upon common sense to suppose that 
they could for an instant pretend to 
vie with him. Yet, spite of his un- 
questioned abilities, owing either to 
the insensibility and bad taste of the 
town, or the want of patronage be- 
hind the curtain, his productions have 
never gained the attention and ap- 
plause to which their merits so richly 
entitle them. 


' Mr. Jameson appears to me to be 
gifted with a great portion of that 
talent for broad humour which Gold- 
smith so eminently possessed, and 
which put to flight the school of sen- 
timent and drivelling; while in the 
skilful employment of equivoque and 
ludicrous incident he perhaps surpas- 
ses Colman. His characters, more- 
over, without being strictly original, 
are distinguished from those of the 
common herd of playwrights by the 
delightful raciness and boldness of 
drawing which they display; and 
though he appears to write currente 
calamo, far too hastily and carelessly 
to give these outlines the requisite 
finish, yet his sketches even in their 
imperfect state, are beyond comparison 
preferable to thé heavy laboured imi- 
tations with which we are so often 
presented elsewhere. 


The “ Students of Salamanca” is 
perhaps Mr. Jameson’s best produc- 
tion, and * Living in London” his 
worst. The former is without doubt 
the most amusing comedy which has 
been brought out for many years. 
The plot is bighly interesting, the 
characters are well-drawn and in- 
dividuated, and the dialogue is through- 
out sprightly and elegant. The cha- 
racter of Don Daphnis is an admi- 
rable sketch, and is of itself sufficient 
to shew that Mr, Jameson’s talents are 
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inoumerable others ; and that even had 

they escaped this ignoble fate, the 
French Consul would undoubtedly 
have secured them for his own coun- 
try. ‘These, and other representations, 
were received with ridicule and con- 
tempt, and every epithet which the 
vocabulary of abuse can furnish has 
since been incessantly applied to Lord 
Elgin and his coadjutors.—It turns 
out, however, that much as Lord 
Byron may dislike the principle upon 
which Lord Elgin defends his pre- 
ceedings, when it is acted upon by 
others, he can to suit his own con- 
venience, wholly overlook the “ sacri- 
lege” of such acts, and bear off “ sa- 
cred relics” in triumph, with quite as 
little compunction as Lord Elgin him- 
self. He has thought fit to put this 
on record, in a note on the canto of 
** Childe Harold” lately published, of 
which the following is an extract : 

* The chapel (at Morat) is destrey- 
ed, and the pyramid of bones dimi- 
nished to a small number by the 
Burgundian Legion in the service 
of France, who anxiously effaced this 
record of their ancestors’ less suc- 
cessful invasions——Of these relics I 
ventured to bring away as much as 
may have made the quarter of a 
hero, for which the sole excuse is, 
that if I had not, the neat passer 
night have perverted them te worse uses 


thun the careful preservation I intend 
Sor them.” 


Is not the excuse whieh Lord Byron 
here offers for his proceedings of pre- 
cwely the same nature as that which 
was pleaded by Lord Elgin? ht is— 
and though the one may have carried 
away a whole fleet-load of Sculptures, 
and the other only the jaw-bone of a 
hero, still the priveiple of the thing 
remaing the same; and if any odium 
really attaches to such actions, let the 
noble lords by all meaus make an 
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equal division of it. The old distich 

was never more applicable than on the 

present occasion: 

The faults of our utiatieins Wilh 
freedom we blame, 

Yet tax not ourselves, tho’ we prac. 
tise the same.” 


J. 


OTWAY ILLUSTRATED. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 
SIR, 

If you think the following explana- 
tion of a passage which ogcurs in 
Otway’s “ Venice Preserved” worthy 
of aplace in your ‘work as a Companion 
to “ Shakspearian Comments Extra- 
ordinary” I beg you will oblige me 
by inserting it: 

In Act ist, scene 1st, Jaffier says (in 
reply to Pierre’s question —“ At 
twelve 

~“ Atany hour ; my plagues will keep 
me waking.” 

By the word plagues. should 
suppose he means Belvidera and his 
child, as probably their poverty obliged 
them to lie three in a Bed ;—if indeed 
the © filthy dungeon — villains,” 
Pierre speaks of just before, had left 


them one to lie upen. 
J. 0. 


SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CH+- 
RACTERS. 


(To be resumed occasionally) 
Mr. JAMESON. 


In the series of sketches of Public 
Characters of which the present arti- 
cle forms the commencement, 20 
endeavour will be made to describe 
succinctly and correctly the prom- 
nent characteristics of the ous 
authors ef the day; and to poist out 
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with impartiality their errors and their 
excellences. The nature of the work 
in which these Sketches are to appear 
will of course particularly direct my 
attention to those who have devoted 
themselves to dramatic composition, 
and IL accordingly commence with a 
gentleman whom am decidedly in- 
clined to consider the Drama’s best 
hope. 


The paucity of writers for the Stage 
of any remarkable merit, during the 
present century, is a fact of such noto- 
riety that it must be entirely needless 
to insist upon it here ; nor shall I pre- 
tend to offer any explanation of the 
causes which have given rise to this 
dearth of excellence. It belongs not 
to my present purpose to enquire whe- 
ther, as has so often been asserted, it 
is to be attributed to the immense size 
of our theatres, the undue partiality 
of the managers, or to areal want of 
talent in the present generation ; it is 
sufficient that it does exist—the why 
and the wherefore [leave to more able 
writers to determine. 


In such a posture of affairs, it is 
consolatory to reflect that we are not 
entirely bereft of dramatists of ability, 
and to this honourable appellation Mr. 
Jameson is undoubtedly entitled. 
That he may with the utmost justice, 
and in fact without assuming to him- 
self any very astonishing merit, claim 
to be ranked amongst the foremost of 
the dramatists of the day, will not I 
imagine be denied by any one who is 
acquainted with his productions ; and 
it willindeedbe somewhat difficult to 
hame a writer with equal pretensions 
to such a distinction. Colman ap- 
pears to * sleep the sleep of those 
that dream not.” Kenny, after ex- 
citing expectations which were never 
realized, has sunk into a vamper of 


French melo-dramas, and as for the 
Vol. I, 


rest of the tribe, the Pococks and the 
Reynolds, ofthe day, it would be a libel 
upon common sense to suppose that 
they could for an instant pretend to 
vie with him. Yet, spite of his un- 
questioned abilities, owing either to 
the insensibility and bad taste of the 
town, or the want of patronage be- 
hind the curtain, his productions have 
never gained the attention and ap- 
plause to which their merits so richly 
entitle them. 


' Mr. Jameson appears to me to be 
gifted with a great portion of that 
talent for broad humour which Gold- 
smith so eminently possessed, and 
which put to flight the school of sen- 
timent and drivelling; while in the 
skilful employment of equivoque and 
ludicrous incident he perhaps surpas- 
ses Colman. His characters, more- 
over, Without being strictly original, 
are distinguished from those of the 
common herd of playwrights by the 
delightful raciness and boldness of 
drawing which they display; and 
though he appears to write currente 
calamo, far too hastily and carelessly 
to give these outlines the requisite 
finish, yet his sketches even in their 
imperfect state, are beyord comparison 
preferable to thé heavy laboured imi- 
tations with which we are so often 
presented elsewhere. 


The “ Students of Salamanca” is 
perhaps Mr. Jameson’s best produc- 


‘tion, and “ Living in London” his 


worst. The former is without doubt 
the most amusing comedy which has 
been brought out for many years. 
The plot is highly interesting, the 
characters are well-drawn and in- 
dividuated, and the dialogue is through- 
out sprightly and elegant. The cha- 
racter of Don Daphnis is an admi- 
rable sketch, and is of itself sufficient 
to shew that Mr, Jameson’s talents are 
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ofthe firstorder. ‘Living in London” 
is a piece of very inferior description, 
and indeed has but very few claims to 
be ranked as acomedy. The charac- 
ters, though in some instances highly 
amusing, are too grotesque and extra- 
vagant, and belong rather to the pro- 
vince of Farce. It is besides crowded 
with puns, a remark which will apply 
to most others of Mr. J’s productions ; 
not that I intend to affect that horror 
at punning which some fastidious 
critics have thought proper to express, 
but that which is very pleasing and 
defensible when sparingly introduced, 
when used to excess becomes tiresome 
and disgusting. 

I do not pretend toany acquaintance 
with the interior regulations and go- 
vernment of a theatre, but I cannot 
repress the idea that Mr. Jameson has 
been hardly used by the Covent Gar- 
den Managers. His ‘ Students of 
Salamanca,” after being performed a 
few nights, was cut downto a three- 
act piece and completely spoiled ; 
while his farce of the “ Invisible 
Bridegroom” was scarcely allowed a 
trial. Had half the influence which 
is used to produce the success of vile 
melo-dramas been employed in favour 
of these pieces, the reception they 
experienced would have been very 
diflerent. 

Of late Mr. Jameson has limited the 
exertion of his talents to the produc- 
tion of a kind of new species of three- 
act Comedy for the Haymarket. In 
this his success has been complete, 
Imagination cannot conceive any thing 
more ludicrous and more entertain- 
ing than his “ Love and Gout” and 
* Exit by Mistake.” These delight- 


ful extravaganzas are master-pieces. 


of wit, drollery, and broad-humour, 
which give the visible faculties no 
quarter, and in which the mind is 


never disgusted with those detestable 
scenes of whining and sentiment to 
which the sickly imaginations of other 
dramatists are so frequently compelled 
to have recourse to eke out the scenes 
of what they are pleased to term their 
comedies ! 

That Mr. Jameson is possessed of 
a highly vigorous genius is most evi. 
dent, but it is equally evident that he 
has not yet done justice to his powers, 
The pieces he bas hitherto produced, 
though excellent in their kind, have 
clearly been the hasty eflusions of a 
mind capable of still better things ; 
nor has he, [should imagine, expended 
much of the “ midnight oil” in the 
endeavour to heighten their beauties 


or lessen their defects. He has it in 


his power to rank his name with the 
best writers of English Comedy, and 
it will certainly be matter of extreme 
regret if an artist so capable of ex- 
hibiting a highly finished picture, 
should limit his ambition to the pro- 
duction of mere sketches and outlines, 

In the preceding remarks I am con- 
scious of having failed in the attempt 
to do justice to my subject. My re- 
marks upon Mr, Jameson’s comedies 
have necessarily been very general, 
for but two of them have appeared in 
print, and I have accordingly been 
obliged to trust greatly to my memory. 
Of Mr. Jameson personally I know 
nothing, nor is it at all probable that 
I ever shall; the eulogiums therefore 
which have been passed upon his 
talents in the course of these remarks 
are strictly impartial, and have been 
drawn forth solely by the admiration 
which those talents have excited in 
my mind, and by the gratitude I feel 
towards him for the many pleasant 
hours which I have passed in wit- 


nessing the performance of his pro- 
ductions. 


T. 
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MADAME VESTRIS. 


(Extract of a letter from Paris.) 


“Most of the fashionable gentry 
who last season frequented the King’s 
Theatre, must doubtless remember the 
appearance of this lady, in the cha- 
racter of Proserpina, in July 1815, 
and many who were drawn to the 
theatre by her personal attractions 
will be rejoiced to hear that their 
little favourite has been received at 
Paris with all the applause to which 
such attractions entitle her. On the 
sth of December last, she made her 
debut, in the same character, at the 
Theatre Royal Italien; and she has 
since continued playing at that house 
with suecess. Many encomiums have 
been passed on her singing, which are 
by no means commensurate with the 
nature of her acquirements in that art. 
The French critics, like their English 
brethren, appear to have been de- 
luded by her personal charms, and, 
to have mistaken a proficiency in one 
particular part for real musical genius. 


Madame Vestris is certainly gifted 
with a good voice, and she sings one 
or two songs in a pleasing manner ;— 
so, aman may have a good flule, and 
perchance he may by exhausting 
his breath and annoying his neigh- 
bour, contrive to play a tune or two 
upon it; but it requires something 
more to constitute real talent; and 


the performer, even with the aid of ~~ 


his good instrument, must eventually 
disgust by a too frequent repetition 
of thesame air. So is it with Madame 
Vestris ; at first, for a short time, she 
Will please, but upon a more intimate 
acquaintance (LI speak only of her 
musical powers) she will gradually 
become Jess attractive. The criti- 
cisms on her appearance have been 
Universally favourable, but if the cors 


rectness of judgment on the part of 
the writers, is to be measured by 
their knowledge with regard to her 
origin, the result will not be very 
favourable to the fair actress herself, 
for it was gravely asserted that 
‘ Madame-Bartolozzi-Vestris, niece of 
the great engraver, is in every respect 
a veritable Jtalienne, since Venice gave 
her birth”? What could possibly in- 
duce the good people of this place to 
publish such a statement remains to be 
explained; but certain it is that 
Madame Vestris, or, Madame-Barto- 
lozzi-Vestris, if they will have it so, 
was born in London in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety seven; and, it is no less 
certain that the celebrated engraver 
Bartolozzi, who lately died in Portu- 
gal, was father to her father, and 
consequently (unless these matters 
are here managed otherwise) he must 
have been her grandfather.—The part 
of Ceres was sustained by Mrs. 
Dickons, and there was a certain 
motherly look about her, which was 
perfectly in character. Her singing 
is, “as it wasinthe beginning, and 
willj be evermore’—vulgar ip the 
extreme. ” 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 3. 


still proceed, 
* And pick up something daily.” 
Tron Chest, i. 2. 


Lavcuter. No body of people is 
so ticklish, or so easily incited to 
laughter at every trivial circumstance 
which may occur, as a play-house 
audience. The slightest thing is suf- 
ficient to set them off; the downfall of 
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a table or the discomposure of an 
actor’s dress never fails to excite un- 
measurable laughter. I recollect see- 
ing the whole house pass from pro- 
found attention to the most boisterous 
mirth, at the mere cireumstance of 
Kemble accidentally pulling off his 
wig in Brutus; and a like unseason- 
able sensation was once excited during 
the engagement of the elephant, who, 
in the scene where Coriolanus receives 
the deputation of Roman matrons, 
suddenly destroyed the charm which 
the talents of Kemble and Siddons 
had shed around, by setting up a most 
tremendous bellowing. Mrs. Siddons 
once met with astill more unfortunate 
mischance ; performing one evening 
in Queen Katharine, she was provided 
with so small a chair im the dreaming 
scene, that on attempting to make her 
exit, she found herself so closely 
wedged in between the arms, that it 
was with some difliculty she was ex-~ 
tricated, and had very nearly been 
compelled to walk off the stage with 
this uncommon appendage attached 
to her. It is needless to remark that 
the house rang with laughter for 
several minutes, but I have heard that 
Mrs. Siddons’s emotions upon the 
occasion were of a totally opposite 
nature, and that she took the proper- 
fy-man to task for his carelessness, in 
language little befitting either a queen 
or an actress to make use of. 

Some time since, a set of amateurs 
were performing “ Othello” at the 
old Lyceum theatre, and had reached 
that period of the play where Desde- 
mona is discovered in bed. A wag, 
who was altached to the company, 
watched his opportunity, and just be- 
fore the scene was drawn, he ran upon 
the stage with a certain utensil gene- 
rally to be found in bed-chambers, 
which he popped under the lady’s bed, 
taking care, however, to leave a 


of it exposed to the view of the spec. 
tators. When the scene was shifted, 
the audience, who had never before 
seen poor Desdemona provided with 
this convenience, were immediately 
convulsed with laughter, which lasted 
for a quarter of an hour, greatly to 
the delight of the planner of the mis. 
chief and the astonishment of those 
behind the scenes, who were totally 
unable to understand the cause of all 
this mirth, and were a long time ere 
they discovered and removed the un- 
seemly object which gave rise to it. 


APoLLo AND Dapune. Few of the 
tales related in the Heathen mythology 
have given rise to so many epigrams 
as that of Daphne’s flight and Apollo’s 
pursuit. The following, however, ap- 
pears to me to be by far the best which 
T ever read upon the subject :— 


“© When Pheebus was loving, andlong’d 
to be rude, 

“’ Miss Daphne cried pish! and ran 
swift to the wood ; 

«* And rather than do such a naughty 
affair, 

“ She became a fine laurel to deck the 
god’s hair. 

“ The nymph was no doubt of a cold 
constitution, 

‘ For sure to turn tree was an odd 
resolution ; 

** Yet in this she behav’d like a true 
modern spouse, 

** For she fled from his arms to eMl- 
bellish his brows.” 


SapLer’s Wents. Macklin, in his 
old age, being one night at this theatre, 
with a friend, gave the following ac- 
count of the early state of the place. 
“ Sir, [remember when the price of 
admission here was but three-pence, 
except for afew places scuttled off at 
the sides at six-pence, which were 
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usuaily reserved for people of fashion, 
who occasionally came to see the fun. 
Here we smoaked, and drank porter 
and rum—and—water as much as we 
could pay for, and every man that 
liked it had his doxy, and so forth; 
and though we had a mixture of very 
edd company, (for I believe it was a 
good deal the baiting place of thieves 
and highwaymen,) there was little or 
no rioting. There was a public then, 
Sir, that kept one another in awe.” 

2. Were the entertainments any- 
thing like the present?—A. “ No, 
no; nothing in the shape of them; 
some hornpipes and_ ballad-singing, 
with a kind of pantomimic ballet, and 
some lofty tumbling; and all this was 
done by day-light ; there were four or 
live exhibitions every day.” 

2. And how long did these con- 
tinueat atime ?”-—A. Why, Sir, it 
depended upon circumstances. The 
proprietors had always a fellow on the 
outside of the booth, to calculate how 
many people were collected for a 
second exhibition, and when he 
thought there were cnough, he came 
to the back of the upper seats, and 
cried out, ‘ Is Hiram Fisteman here ?? 
This was the cant word agreed upon 
between the parties, to announce the 
state of the people without; upon 
which they concluded the entertain- 
ments with a song, dismissed that 
audience, and prepared for another 
representation.” 


Turatricat Fracas. A few even- 
ings since, the editor of an obscure 
monthly work chanced to fall in with 
a certain actor at a pot-house in 
Drury Lane. Porter and pipes were 
ealled for, and all was harmony and 
s00d-humour, when the actor sud- 
denly charged the editor, before the 
whole company, withhaving attempted 


his life. This of course occasioned 
violent confusion, and much foul lan- 
guage passed between the parties, till 
at length they actually came to blows, 
when the poor editor received so se- 
vere a drubbing, that he was fain to 
cry for quarter. Order being some- 
what restored, the victorious actor 
was requested to explain the meaning 


of the accusation he had made ; upon 


which he drew from his pocket a 
number of the publication conducted 
by his antagonist, which contained a 
meagre biographical sketch of him- 
self; thus proving, to the satisfaction 
of all present, that the editor had 
actually made an attempt upon his 
life. A hearty laugh ensued, the 
parties shook hands, and having re- 
plenished their pipes and porter-pots, 
concluded the evening in perfect good 
fellowship. 


Fruittess Apvice. A man who 
had climbed up a chesnut tree, missed 
his hold of one of the branches, and 
fell to the ground with such violence 
as to break one of his ribs. A neigh- 
bour coming to his assistance, re-~ 
marked to him drily, that had he 
followed his rule in these cases, he 
would have avoided this accident, 
‘¢ What rule do you mean?” said the 
other, indignantly—** This,” replied 
the philosopher, “ never to come down 
from a place faster than I go up.” 


Witxs. When the improvements 
were made near St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, and the Compter in Giltspur 
Street was erected, one of the Court 
of Aldermen remarked how convenient 
it would be in its correspondence to 
Newgate. “ I dislike it for that very 
reason,” said Wilks, ‘‘ because it is 
encouraging a criminal correspond- 
ence.” 
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GenenatWorre. A premium being 

offered for the best written epitaph 
on this officer, a number of poets of 
all descriptions started as candidates. 
Amongst the rest, there was a poem 
sent to the Editor of the “ Public 
Ledger” in which the following 
curious stanza occurred :— 


“© He marched without dread or fears, 

“ At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 

“ And what was more miraculous,— 
nay, very particular, 

“ Tle climb’d up rocks that were per- 
pendicular.”’ 


Mackin disputing with Dr. John- 
son on a literary subject, the Jatter 
quoted Greek. do not under- 
stand Greek,” said Macklin. “* A 
man who argues should understand 
every language,” replied Johnson. 
* Very well,” said Macklin, and gave 
him a quotation in Trish. 


Ivrortance. It is ludi- 
crous to observe how frequently men, 
who are conscious that they possess in 
theirown persons no merit or altrac- 
tion to entitle them to notice, will en- 
deavour to supply the deficieney by 
boasting of some accomplishment or 
good quality of their relations—their 
father, their sister, or their grand- 
mother ; and when even this resource 
fails, they have recourse to still more 
ridiculous expedients to excite at- 
tention, This is ludicrously exem- 
plified by the following aneedote in 
point.—A party were discoursin gupon 
the views and scenery in diilerent 
parts of the world, and giving their 
several opinions as to which country 
presented the most beautiful; when 
a conceited young fellow exclaimed— 
* Oh, Lord! you may depend upon it 
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there are no views in the world equal 
to those in Germany !” “ T presume 
then, Sir, you have travelled in Ger. 
many,” observed a gentleman who 
was present ;— No, indeed,” replied 
the other, “ I cannot say that I was 
ever in Germany myself, but Pye a 


brother—who plays upon the Germay 
Flute 


DANGLE, JUN. 
Clement’s Inn, 


21 Feb. 1817. 


FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 
sIR, 


In your last number I observe a 
letter from a correspondent, request- 
ing to be furnished with some infor- 
mation respecting Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, to whom an allusion occurs 
in Congreve’s * Love for Love.” The 
little light Tam able to throw upon 
the subject is perfectly at his service, 
and is as follows.—Pinto was a Portu- 
guese, bornabout the year 1510. Be- 
coming a fugitive from his country at 
a very carly age, he travelled through 
many parts of Africa and Asia for 21 
years, and, by his own account, en- 
countered a surprising number of dis- 
tressful adventures. ‘The translation 
ofhis travels into French forms a very 
thick quarto volume, and bears date 
inthe year 1628. They have also, I 
believe, made their appearance in an 
English dress. Pinto has doubtless 
been guilty of numberiess falschoods, 
but nevertheless, many things which 
he relates, and which were formerly 
considered to be mere fabrications, 
have by subsequent travellers been 
discovered to be founded in truth. 


SOSIA. 
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Original Poetry. 


On hearing a person not remarkable 
for cleanliness declare that the 
state of the times kept him in con- 
tinual hot water. 


You have been in hot water! and can 
it be true ?— 

If so, ’twas the very best thing you 
could do :— 

Rut the next time the water is boiling, 
I hope, 

Youll be pleased to accept of a towel 
and soap. 


THOMAS. 


Imitation of Horace. 


“ Albi, ne doleas plus nimio, imemor.” 


Book I. Ode 33. 


Ob! do not grieve for Chloe’s charms, 
Or wander thus dejected ; 

She seeks a younger suitor’s arms, 
And Dainon is neglected. 


Tis true her usage is unkind, 
But such things are too common ; 
For trust me you will always find 
Inconstancy in woman. 


Look thro’ the world, and you will see 
Love always meets with crosses, 
And Cupid’s gains will ever be 
O’erbalane’d by his losses. 
See, Laura hastensto prefer 
Young Frederick to any ; 
But Frederick is eoul to her, 
And flirts with little Fanny. 


How often in the married life 
Discordant tempers mingle, 

And many a husband, many a wife 
Are panting to be single. 


And as for me, [ tell to all 
The doctrine L profess, 

If Batchelors’ delights are small, 
A Benedict’s are less. 


February 1817. THOMAS. 


Love and Science. 


Once, when Rosa was cruel, I cried 
in a pel, 

“ My passion Ill conquer, her 
charms Vl forget, 

The bloom of her features shall lure 
me in vain, 

Ill exchange my sad fetters for free- 
dom again; 

Through the mazes of science hence- 
forward Pll rove, 

And with books, pens, and ink, bid 
deliance to Love.” 


Then giving the damsel a hasty adieu, 

To Astronomy first I with eagerness 
flew ; 

And with look most profound I exa- 
mined the skies, 

But the stars did remind me of Rosa’s 
bright eyes ; 

And the hue of the heavens, the beams 
of the sun, 


‘Recall’d what I most had endeavour’d 


to shun. 


To Geography quickly I turned, to ex- 
plore 

On a map’s painted surface, the sea 
and the shore, 

But my eye pass’d them over, and 
rested alone 


Upon one spot of earth, and alas! ’twas 
that one 
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Of which I had firmly resolved to 
beware, 

For Rosa, and all her attractions 
were there. 


Next in Painting and Music I hoped 
to insure 

For my love and my sorrows a perma- 
nent cure, 

But in spite of all caution, my pencil 
would steal 

Asly little outline of Rosa’s profile ; 

And I always observ’d that my flute 
and my voice 

Were only intune to the songs of her 
choice. 


I next studied Botany, hoping to 
drown 

The remembrance of pleasures no 
longer my own ; 

But my thoughts were abstracted, nor 
heeded the bloom 

Of the tulip, or rose, or the lily’s per- 
fume ; 

For memory stillto my mind would 
present, 

A cheek which afforded a lovelier tint. 


To Poetry next I devoted my time, 

And gave vent to my grief and my 
anguish in rhyme ; 

And I found with delight that I lov’d 

to revile 

Each action of Rosa, and laugh at her 
sinile ; 

But, alas! it this sorrowful truth did 
impart, 

She was mostin my thoughts, perhaps 
most in my heart. 


Al! me, ( T exclaimed,) all my efforts 
are vain, 

Dear Rosa, receive your poor truant 
again ; 

Without you, the moments are tedious 
to him, 


His instrument tuneless, his telescape 
dim ; 


And Science herself can no longer ep. 
gage, 

Unless you are near him to point out 
the page. 


February 1817. THOMAS, 


Imitation of Horace, 


“ Tu ne quesieris scire (nefas) quem mihi, 
quem tibi.” 


Book I. Ode}. 


Oh! seek not (what none are permit- 
ted to see,) 

How long life shall linger with you or 
with me ; 

Believe not in those who the future 
explain, 

Aud calculate moments of pleasure or 
pain. 

Life is stormy—but why should we 
lengthen the list 

By thinking of storms which may ne- 
ver exist ? 

Far wiser are those who, with forti- 
tude blest, 

Tho’ prepared for the worst, can still 
hope for the best. 

If years should be added to those that 
are past, 

Or if this which is fleeting should 
number your last, 

Be wise—and enjoy what the preset 
bestows, 

But let not life’s dawning embitter its 
close. 

E’en now, whil’st I’m speaking; the 
moments decay, 

And since thus in succession they 
wither away, 

Seize the joys of the present, “tis folly 
to borrow 

One pang from the ills which my 
happen to morrow. 


THOMAS. 


February 1817. 
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